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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


SMALL BUSINESS AID 


President Eisenhower has set up a 
special committee to review govern- 
ment policies for helping small busi- 
concerns. Its job is to recom- 
administrative 
the 


businesses. 


ness 
legislation or 
strengthen 
position of small 


mend 
economic 
Mem- 
bers of the committee include Arthur 
surns, the 
Economie the 
of Defense, Commerce, and Labor, and 


action to 


chairman of Council of 


Advisers, Secretaries 


several others. 
IMPORTANT ELECTION 
~arliamentary 
place in Iceland June 24. U. 
will 


take 
S. vovV- 


elections will 
watch develop- 
Iceland’s Parlia- 
ment adopted a resolution last March 


ernment leaders 


ments there closely. 


calling for the withdrawal of United 
States forces from the country. We 
the 
island that will have to be abandoned 


have an important air base on 
if the new Parliament supports this 


policy. 


ECONOMIC BATTLE 


Chile is making steady progress in 
against inflation. Since 
January, rising have settled 
down for the first time in years. The 
government’s main against 
inflation have been to ages, 
set price controls, and make it more 
difficult for people to buy on credit. 


its fight 


prices 


weapons 
freeze 


EIGHT YEARS OLD 

The Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) recently celebrated its 
eighth birthday. Its job is to trans- 
port wherever 
they are needed. Since it came into 
being in 1948, MATS made 
more than 93,000 transoceanic flights, 
carrying about 3,770,000 
and a vast amount of cargo. 


troops and supplies 


nas 


passengers 


SOIL BANK 


Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson 
has launched the soil-bank plan for 
farmers. The 1.2 billion dollar pro- 
gram was included in the farm bill 
which President Eisenhower signed 
into law late last month. Benson has 
promised payments to farmers who 
plow under some of this year’s crops. 


EGYPT VOTES 


Egyptians will vote on June 23 to 
approve a new constitution ending the 
present military leadership. Premier 
Gamal Nasser is running unopposed 
for President of the republic that will 
be set up. He has ruled since April 
1954, when he replaced Mohammed 
Naguib as Premier. 


ATOMIC CENTER ' 


A United States survey team has 
selected a site near the Philippine city 
of Manila for the first Asian nuclear 
research and training center. The 
U. S. will sponsor the $30,000,000 
project as part of its for 
’ program. 


“atoms 


peace’ 








ROBERT wweirz 


THE UNITED STATES Supreme Court is at the center of a new controversy 


Supreme Court Clash 


Should Congress Try to Place New Limits on the Authority 


of Our Country’s Highest Tribunal? 


ESPITE its importance, the U. 8S. 

Supreme Court doesn’t usually 
receive a great deal of publicity—cer- 
tainly not so much as Congress and 
the President are given. But today 
the 
dispute. 


Court is at the center of a big 
According to many people, 
our nation’s top judicial body wields 
too much power and should be curbed. 
Quite a few observers, on the other 
hand, are against interfering with the 
Court’s activities. 

good why this 
high tribunal sometimes becomes an 
object of bitter controversy. Its de- 
cisions are often very far-reaching. 
They can affect the interests of all 
Americans. 


There is a reason 


The Supreme Court can wipe out an 
act of Congress simply by declaring 
that the measure is not in line with 
federal Constitution. Similarly, 
it can nullify state and local 
ordinances. It can overrule—as un- 
constitutional—the of federal, 
and administrative offi- 


our 
laws 


acts 
state, local 
cials. 

Critics now say that the Court, in 
its recent decisions, has permitted too 
much power and influence to become 
concentrated in the federal 
ment, at the expense of states 
local communities. The Court’s 


govern- 
and 
de- 


that it has been 

the central 

ment unwarranted power. 
About 20 Frank- 


lin Roosevelt was President, the Su- 


fenders reply not 


seeking to give govern- 


years ago, while 
preme Court was attacked on far dif- 
Roo 
had come into office during a 
The fed- 
taking strong 


ferent grounds than at present 
sevelt 
time of severe depression. 
eral government was 
measures, under his leadership, in an 
effort to promote recovery. Congress 
had passed laws to regulate business, 
labor relations, and agriculture far 
more extensively than ever before. 
But the Supreme Court felt that 
some of these statutes were in viola- 
tion of our Constitution, and it de- 
The Court 
ruled that Congress had been delegat- 
ing too much authority to the Presi- 
dent, invading states’ rights, and—in 
extend federal 


‘onstitutional 


clared them null and void. 


general—trying to 


powers far beyond ( 
limits. 
President Roosevelt and his 


porters vigorously attacked the Court, 


sup- 


and accused it of needlessly hindering 
the work of our national government 
Later, though, deaths and resigna- 
tions among Supreme Court members 
Roosevelt a chance to pick a 
(Concluded on page 2) 


gave 


Will Yugoslavia 
Rejoin Soviets? 


Tito’s Recent Trip to Russia 
Raises Vital Questions 
for Western Lands 


y Yugoslavia going to become a full- 
partner of Russia 
Has the aid the United States 
Tito’s to keep it 
from communist control 
wasted? Should we 
further aid? 
These the 
that U. S. have been asking 
since the visit of Marshal Tito, Yugo- 


fledged once 
more? 
has given country 
free been 
deny Yugoslavia 
questions 


are some of 


leaders 
slavia’s leader, to Russia earlier this 
Tito received a 
Moscow, and 
honor by the ruling 
The Yugoslav leader and the 
Russian officials hailed the cementing 


month. cordial wel- 
accorded 


Soviet 


come in was 
every 


group. 


of firm ties between their 2 countries. 
The the 


United States over these happenings 


concern being shown in 
can only be understood in the light of 
this 


Over 


southeastern 
the 
years, the relations of Russia and Yu- 


earlier events in 


European land. past 9 


goslavia have ranged from one ex- 


treme to another. 
Right World 

mountainous country 

of Wyoming 


War II, 
the 
universally  re- 
Russian satellite. Its 
communist government was modeled 
after that of the Soviet Union. 

1948 a dramatic split took 
Tito insisted that his country 
Russian 
Yugoslavia 


after this 


about size 
was 


garded as a 


gut in 
place. 
would not tolerate control. 
pursued an 
though 
Stalin, at that time the Soviet dicta- 


tor, used all kinds of pressure to up- 


Thereupon, 


independent course, Joseph 


set the Tito government. Despite the 
split, Tito that he 
strong a communist as ever. 


insisted was as 
But he 
proclaimed that Yugoslavia’s Reds did 
not have to follow the Russian model 
of communism. 

Most of Yugoslavia’s trade had been 
with the Soviet Union and other com- 
munist lands It 
off, causing great hardship to Yugo- 
slavia Tito’s government might 
have fallen had not the United States 
other 


was promptly cut 


and western countries gone to 
Yugoslavia’s aid. 
We Tito’s 


cause our 


helped government be- 
felt it 
our advantage to encourage the split 
the We 


wanted to keep Yugoslavia independ- 


leaders would be to 


among communist nations 
ent as an example to other Russian- 
dominated lands in Europe and Asia 
that they, throw off the 
Soviet yoke. Moreover, we felt that 
if a world should break 
it would be well to have Yugoslavia 

with one of Europe’s largest armies 


side. 


too, could 


conflict out, 


on our 
the United 
certain of our allies have helped Yu- 


Therefore, States and 

In addi- 

tion, we have helped Tito strengthen 
(Continued on page 6) 


goslavia with economic aid 
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UNITED PRESS 


CHIEF JUSTICE Earl Warren and the 8 associate justices of the United States Supreme Court 


Supreme Court 


(Concluded from page 1) 


number of new justices. In general, 
he chose men wno were expected to be 
sympathetic toward his policies. So 
the Court eventually moved closer to 
the views of Roosevelt and his follow- 
e} It interpreted the Constitution 
10 as to give our federal government 
more leeway and more authority than 
had formerly been allowed. 
Present-day critics argue that the 
Court has gone much too far in this 
They say it is permitting 
too great a concentration of power in 


direction. 


the central government, and is disre- 
yarding the rights of the states. 

These critics severely condemn a 
number of recent Supreme Court de 
cisions. Especially controversial is 
the Court’s 1954 ruling against racial 
segregation in the public schools. Ac- 
cording to our nation’s 9 top justices, 
it is unconstitutional for any state to 
maintain separate schools for white 
and Negro pupils. Such a practice, 
ays the Court, violates the Negroes’ 
guaranteed Constitutional rights of 
eg ualit y. 


Other Views 


While 
trongly support this ruling, various 


large numbers of people 
states are resisting the Court’s anti 

Spokesmen for 
“The handling of 
systems shouldn’t be sub 


segregation decree, 
these states argue: 
our achool 
ject to federal rules.” 

In a formal declaration which was 
issued early this year, a group of 
southern congressmen said: “We re- 
ward the [anti-segregation] decision 
of the Supreme Court . as a clear 
abuse of judicial power. It climaxes 
a trend in the federal judiciary ... to 
encroach upon the reserved rights of 
the states and the people.” 

Similar arguments are used by 
critics of a recent Supreme Court de 
cision on state sedition laws. Most 
of our states have long maintained, on 
their statute books, measures making 
it a crime for anyone to advocate 
overthrow of the United 
There is a simi- 
generally known as 


forcible 
States government, 
lar federal law 
the Smith Act. 

Some time ago, a man named Steve 
Nelson was convicted of violating the 
Pennsylvania sedition law. But his 


conviction was later reversed—or 
canceled—by Pennsylvania’s highest 
tribunal, and last April the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court upheld that reversal. 
Here is how the high federal Court 
reasoned (though it did not use these 
exact words) : 

“Preventing sedition is a matter of 
major concern to our national govern- 
ment. Congress, under the U. 8S. Con- 
stitution, has power to legislate in this 
field; and when Congress did so, by 
passing the Smith law, it left no room 
for state action. Enforcement of a 
large number of state measures on 
sedition might interfere with the op- 
eration of the federal law.” 

The Court thus ruled that the Penn- 
sylvania sedition law was void, inso- 
far as it dealt with subversive activi- 
ties against the federal government. 
Observers assume that such laws in 
other states would now be nullified in 
the same way, if the question of their 
validity were raised in court. 

There has been a great deal of pro- 
test over the Supreme Court’s sedi- 
tion ruling, just as there has been 
Crities 
argue: “The Court took a_ twisted 
view of our Constitution. 
There are many fields in which the 
states can and should act alongside 
If the Su- 
preme Court starts prohibiting our 
state governments from taking action 
on matters that are touched by fed- 
eral law, then very little authority 
will be left to the states.” 

Other observers maintain that the 
Court’s stand on the sedition question 
They contend that when 
people advocate the forcible overthrow 
of our federal government, they 
should be punished according to fed- 
eral law. 


over the segregation issue. 


federal 


the national government. 


was sound, 


Arguments over states’ rights have 
arisen in connection with a number 
of different Supreme Court decisions 
during the last few years. The issues 
involving segregation and_ sedition, 
though, have been among the most 
prominent, 

Critics of the Supreme Court have 
brought forth a wide variety of pro- 
posals to halt what they regard as a 
dangerous trend. About 70 bills 
connected in one way or another with 
the Supreme Court and with the con- 
flict over states’ rights—are now be- 
fore Congress. Each of these bills 
seeks either to place new controls and 
restraints upon the Court, or to put 


new restrictions on federal power, or 
to give the states new guarantees 
against “federal encroachment.” 

For example, Senator James East- 
land of Mississippi wants Congress to 
propose a Constitutional amendment 
that would outlaw federal “limitation 
upon the power of any state” to con- 
trol education, health, and various 
other matters. Such an amendment 
would, among other things, permit the 
states to keep racial segregation in 
their public schools, 

Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia 
thinks Congress should reassure our 
states on their right to pass laws deal- 
ing with the same subjects that are 
touched by federal legislation. Byrd 
and his supporters point to the stand 
taken by the U. S. Supreme Court in 
the Steve Nelson case. There, as we 
have noted, the Court nullified state 
legislation on grounds that Congress 
had passed a valid law covering the 
same subject. 

Senator Byrd wants a congressional 
declaration that state laws which 
overlap with federal measures are to 
remain in effect, except in cases where 
(1) Congress specifically says other- 
wise, or (2) the state laws are in 
direct conflict with the federal. 

There are other congressional pro- 
posals aimed at the sedition question 
alone. They would assure our states 
of their right to pass laws against 
sedition, regardless of similar federal 
measures. 

It is hard to predict what action 
Congress will take, with regard to 
states’ rights and the Supreme Court, 
during the next few months. As we 
have just seen, these bills cover a wide 
range of proposals. Nevertheless, it 
is possible to set forth some general 
pro-and-con arguments which concern 
the entire group. 


Strong Measures 


People who favor strong measures 
to reinforce states’ rights, and to limit 
the authority of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, argue as follows: 

“In its recent decisions, the Su- 
preme Court has been disregarding 
the real intent of our nation’s found- 
ing fathers. It has allowed the fed- 
eral government to go far beyond true 
Constitutional limits in taking power 
that should belong to the individual 
states. 

“This is a dangerous situation. No- 
body can predict how far the trend 


might go if nothing is done to curb it. 
The more powerful the central gov- 
ernment becomes, the more likely it is 
to trample on everyone’s liberties. 
During recent years the Supreme 
Court has invaded states’ rights in 
connection with racial segregation 
laws, sedition laws, and various other 
matters. If the invasions continue, 
they are likely to occur in almost any 
field. 

“James Byrnes, a former Supreme 
Court justice and a former governor 
of South Carolina, says: ‘Once the 
Court becomes committed to a course 
of expanding the Constitution 
there is no turning back. When next 
the Court is called upon to “read 
into” the Constitution something 
which was never there, another seg- 
ment of the people may be the victim. 
It may be you.’”’ 

Observers who disagree with this 
viewpoint argue as follows: 

“The federal government is not 
grasping too much power; 
rights are not being disregarded; and 
the Supreme Court is not twisting the 
meaning of the U. S. Constitution. 

“We are one nation, and the central 
government must take part in a wide 
range of activities. Nevertheless, its 
powers are subject to Constitutional 
limits, which the Supreme Court does 
not ignore. 

“The Court did overrule—at least 
in part—the state sedition laws, be- 
cause it regarded sedition as a field 
where our federal government has the 
principal interest. But it doesn’t 
automatically overrule every state 
law that overlaps a valid federal 
measure. 

“For example, there are certain 
state laws designed to prevent vio- 
lence in connection with labor-man- 
agement disputes. Early in June, the 
Supreme Court upheld the validity of 
such laws, even though there is fed- 
eral legislation covering the same 
subject. 

“The Supreme Court serves as an 
effective guardian against irresponsi- 
ble state or federal action. If we 
place new curbs and restrictions on 
the Court, it won’t be able to perform 
this job so well.” 

These are some of the general argu- 
ments arising in the bitter debate 
over states’ rights and the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. —By TOM MYER 


states’ 
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RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES we 


WHAT role should the Supreme Cour 
play in our national life? 
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Secretary Fred Seaton 
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IN DING the right man for the right 

job is difficult—especially when the 
job is that of U. S. Secretary of the 
Interior. But most people think that 
46-year-old Fred A. Seaton from Ne- 
braska will fill the bill in good shape. 
If anyone can handle the difficult and 


politically hazardous job, say his 
friends, Seaton can. 
The Nebraskan is an old hand at 


politics. At 21, he was chairman of 
a young Republican group in Kansas 
where he was going to college. Six 
years later he was secretary to Alf M. 

the for the 
Since then he has held a 


Landon when latter ran 
Presidency. 
number of important posts in the gov- 
ernment, including a short hitch in 


the Senate. He was named to fill the 


unexpired term of Senator Kenneth 
Wherry in 1951. 
The soft-spoken Nebraskan had a 


leading role in the 1952 Eisenhower 
campaign. He is given credit for the 
plan to let Richard Nixon explain cam- 
paign 
thus turning the episode into a boost 
for the Eisenhower-Nixon ticket in- 
stead of a disaster. 

In 1953, President Eisenhower asked 
Seaton 


contributions on television 


to be Assistant Secretary of 
In this post he handled re- 
lations between the Defense Depart- 
ment and Congress. Early in 1955, 
Seaton moved to the White House. As 
one of the President’s aides, he has 
served as trouble shooter on a number 


Defense. 


of touchy problems. 

The new Cabinet officer doesn’t con- 
sider politics his only career, however. 
First of all, he’s anewspaperman. The 
Nebraskan 
of newspapers, magazines, and broad- 


shares in the ownership 


casting stations in several midwestern 
He often speaks longingly of 
the day when he can return to Hast- 
ings and his newspapers. But it may 
be some time before he and Mrs. 
Seaton and their 4 children go west 
to stay. 

Meanwhile, the Seaton youngsters 
seem well suited to the Interior De- 
partment—especially the Fish and 
Wildlife Division. Their numerous 
pets include an Irish setter, a duck 
named Petunia, a flock of parakeets, a 
horse, and a talkative parrot. 

In his new Cabinet post, Seaton will 
have the big job of conserving our 
natural His department, 
with 50,500 employes, also supervises 


states. 


resources. 


the national parks and U. S. terri- 
tories, and looks out for the well- 
being of the Indians. Seaton will 


have little time on his hands as he 
tackles his new assignment. 
By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 


Must the British Quit Ceylon? 


Asian Country May Soon Ask Foreign 


ILL Ceylon ask Britain to with- 


draw her defense forces from 
the South Asian country? Or will 
the new Ceylonese government of 


Prime Minister Solomon Bandaranaike 
decide against 
advocating an end to British bases in 
Ceylon during last spring’s elections? 

Ceylon may 
this issue before the end of the sum- 
mer. Government leaders and private 
citizens of the island country are now 
debating the question of whether or 
not Britain should be permitted to 
keep her bases there. 

Ceylon, just off the southeast coast 
of India, is about the size of West 
Virginia. Most of its more than 
8,000,000 inhabitants are farmers. 

Tea is the big farm crop, but the 
people drink it themselves, 
even though they have been growing 
tea for over 100 years. Most of the 
exported to Britain. Other 
include rubber 
coconut products 
cooking the 
over for fodder. 

The 


cacao, 


such action despite 


reach a decision on 


seldom 


tea is 
exports and 


for 
left- 


natural 
coconut = oil 
and dry, cakelike 
produces 


and 


island country also 
grain, coffee, 
There are forests of ebony 
cinchonas, cultivated 
the bark from which quinine is made 
The mountains of Ceylon are rich in 
They 
and 
Divers 
pearls from nearby waters 


citronella, 
tobacco. 


trees and for 


also have 


gold and graphite. 


deposits of rubies many other 


precious stones. bring up 


Rice with curry, often served on 


banana leaves as plates, is Ceylon’s 
favorite meal. 
island and 
ported from 


Rice is grown on the 
large quantities are im 
other This 
grain and a variety of fruits assure 


countries. 


everyone of enough to eat. 

The elephant, the ox, and the buffalo 
are work animals on the farms, but 
educational programs are being car 
ried on to teach the use of machinery. 
A number of high students, 
including the girls who work 
their brothers on the farms, 
England to learn about tractors and 
soil improvement. Others study law, 
business, and medicine either in Eng 
land or the United States. 

Educational standards being 
raised among all the people of Ceylon. 
Only about half of the youth could 
read and write a few years ago. Now 
more than 8 out of 10 young people 
can do so. 

Ceylon’s history dates back many 
Buddhism, 
the chief religions of the island, was 
introduced there around 200 B.C. 

For over 150 years, Ceylon 
under British rule. Before that, it 
belonged to the Dutch. Under these 
Ceylon’s energy was directed 


school 
with 
go to 


are 


centuries. now one of 


was 


rulers, 
to the production of raw materials for 
industries in the mother nations. 
Since 1948, Ceylon has been an in 
dependent country and a member of 
the Nations, of 
which member. In 


Commonwealth of 
Britain 
keeping with its independence, Ceylon 


is also a 


is now considering plans to ask Britain 





Troops to Leave 


to give up its defense there 


The 


foreigners to 


posts 


Ceylonese are also encouraging 


invest money in the 
country’s industries 


The 
from a 


majority of the Cevlonese are 


very ancient race, probably 


the 


association 


related to neighboring Indians 


Long with their colonial 








Day of Bengal 


CEYLON 


Colombo 











CEYLON, off the coast of India, is 
about the size of West Virginia 


settlers has given the islanders a west 
outlook, Dutch 
to be found, and British customs are 
followed by 


ern type homes are 
many. 
of Colombo, 
a population of about half a million, 
is modern build 
Highways 
the 
auto traffic 


By ANTON BERLE 


The capital city with 


with western-style 


ings In its newest sections 


are excellent throughout island. 


though ox carts may slow 








Historical Background - - Women in Uniform 


HE Women’s Army Corps (WAC 
is 14 years old this year. It was 
organized in May 1942, under the 
name of Women’s Army Auxiliary 


Corps (WAAC), but was later changed 
to WAC. 


en could 


It was created so that wom- 
the military 
to take over noncombat jobs and thus 


enter forces 
release men for service on the fighting 
front. 

Actually, women had helped the 
armed forces, though unofficially, dur 
ing the Civil War. At that time they 
organized themselves into small groups 
of relief workers to serve behind the 
Some of the groups, including 
one made up of telegraph operators, 
made their own uniforms for the oc- 
casion. 


Women first went into military uni- 


lines. 


forms as a part of the Army when the 
1901. 


considerable 


Nurse Corps was organized in 
Even then there 
doubt as to whether or not the women 
could really do the work, and the corps 
yas formed only after long debate. 
During World War I, women added 
to their military activities. 
Pershing, commander of the 
forces in Europe, had seen the British 
WAAC’s asked that 100 women 
telephone operators who could speak 
French be sent to help him. He 
recommended that they be uniformed. 
Pershing’s request was granted and 
a group was sent to France, though 
the members went as civilian employes 
and not as part of the armed forces. 
Before the end of the war, more than 
5,000 women had been sent overseas 
under similar arrangements. They 


was 


General 
oo 


and 


served with the Quartermaster Corps 
the Medical 
departments. 


and with Ordnance and 
After the war, during 1920 and 1921, 
the Army War College began seriously 
ways in which women might 
Actual 
need for them to supplement the work 
of the male soldiers did not 
though, until World War II 
After the attack on Pearl 
took place on December 7, 1941, the 


to study 
be used by the military forces 


arise, 
Harbor 
became 


for 
into military service. 


situation critical, 
bringing 
Leyis- 


lation providing for the WAAC’s was 


manpower 


and plans were made 


women 


passed in May 1942, and the first 
women recruits arrived at camp for 
training in July of that year. Very 


rpawtue eveuse 


WOMEN of the armed forces are 
shown in the uniforms of (left to 
right) the Navy, Marines, Army, and 
Air Force 





soon, provision was made for women 


to serve as reserves or auxiliaries 


with the other branches of our military 


forces—-the Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard Before the end of the war, 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 


was made a regular part of the Army 
and the word Auxiliary was dropped 
from its name 

The final step in making women a 
permanent part of the military forces 


World War II. In 1948, 
Congress passed the Women's Armed 


came after 
Services Integration Act, which made 
the women’s branches of all the serv 
ices a permanent part of our military 
forces 

When the WAAC waa formed, it was 
thought that its 
able to do only 4 major types of jobs 
Within 2 they had 
been assigned to more than 200 differ 
kinds of 
to every theater of operation in which 
U. Ss 


members would be 


though, 


years, 


ent jobs and had been sent 
soldiers were fighting 

The first group of WAAC’s to serve 
the States landed in 


Algiers in 1943 A year 


outside United 


January 


later, others had arrived at New 
Caledonia in the Pacific Some of 
them contributed their part to many 
of the historic events of the war 
Four hundred worked on the atomi 
bomb project. Others were present 
at the meetings of the Big Three at 
wartime conferences Many were 
decorated for outstanding service 
The records of women in other 
branches of the services are just as 
good and their military contribution 


just as varied By ANTON BERLE 
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The Story of the Week 


New Face in Moscow 


new Foreign Min- 
ter, Dmitri Shepilov, is the youngest 


At 50, Russia’s 


of the top Soviet leaders. The 6'3” 
200-pound Russian is also the tallest 
and heaviest of the men who run 
Russia 

There had been rumors for many 
months that Shepilov would replace 
66-year-old V. M. Molotov. Shepilov 
has played a bigger and bigger role in 
Russian affairs ever since Stalin’s 
death, while Molotov has moved more 
into the background 


Since 1952, Shepilov has been editor 





' 


DMITRI SHEPILOV is the new for- 


eign minister of the Soviet Union 


of Pravda, Russia’s official newspaper. 
Hie has shown a talent for saying the 
right thing at the right moment. He 
accompanied Premier Bulganin and 
Party Boss Khrushchev on their for- 
eign tours. He was with them when 
they visited Yugoslavia a year ago-—a 
visit planned to win Marshal Tito back 
into the Russian fold, 

The Russians evidently waited to 
announce Shepilov’s appointment at 
the beat possible moment, They chose 
the time when Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito was on his way to Moscow to 
repay their visit. 

Tito and Molotov are old enemies. 
It was Molotov who urged Stalin to 
break with the Yugoslav leader back 
in 1948 By announcing Molotov’s 
replacement, the Russians evidently 
hoped to impress Tito with an act of 
friendship 

Shepilov is younger and more pleas- 
ant than the shrewd Molotov. He 
knows when to smile and say nice 
words, But Shepiloy is a devoted 
communist who makes no bones of the 
fact that he believes communism will 
eventually throughout the 
The free nations will find him 


spread 
world 


just as determined as his predecessor, 


President Eisenhower 


As we go to press, President Eisen- 
hower is making a rapid recovery 
from his operation, All reports from 
Walter Reed Hospital in the nation’s 
capital are encouraging. Doctors say 
the President’s condition is ‘“excel- 
lent.” 

The President, of course, still faces 
some 5 or 6 weeks of convalescence, 
During that time, he may be well 
enough to resume a few duties—such 
as signing papers. Perhaps he will 
hold short conferences with Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon, Secretary of State Dul- 
les, and other top officials. 

It remains to be seen how his con- 


dition will affect 2 important events 
scheduled to take place this summer: 
(1) the meeting of the Presidents of 
the American republics in Panama on 
June 25, and (2) Prime Minister 
Nehru’s visit to the United States on 
July 7, 

The biggest unanswered question 
of all is how President Eisenhower’s 
illness will affect his decision to run 
for a second term in the 1956 elections. 
The condition for which he was 
treated earlier this month has no con- 
nection at all with heart trouble, the 
specialists say, 

On the other hand, it is the second 
major illness the President has suf- 
fered in less than a year’s time. For 
this reason, many people expect the 
President will have something further 
to say about how his recent operation 
has affected his earlier decision. 

Although his doctors say he can 
run again, it will be up to the Presi- 
dent to decide, He has already indi- 
cated that he puts as much stock in 
how he himself feels as he does in 
what the doctors say about his health. 


Results of Primaries 


The picture in the race for the Dem- 
ocratic Presidential nomination is a 
little clearer now than it was a month 
ago. But the outcome of the contest 
is still far from settled, 

It is now safe to say that former 
Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 
holds a strong lead over Senator Estes 
Kefauver. After Kefauver’s startling 
victory in the Minnesota primary on 
March 20, it appeared that the Senator 
from Tennessee might go on to chalk 
up still other victories. 

However, Kefauver lost to Steven- 
son in the District of Columbia and 
Florida primaries, Stevenson won a 
write-in contest in Oregon on May 18. 
In June, Kefauver took a bad beating 
in California, where Stevenson won by 
a landslide. 

The competition between the two 
men has created much bitterness. 
This, in the opinion of many observ- 
ers, could lead to a deadlock at con- 
vention time. 

If neither man has enough votes to 
win the nomination on the first ballot, 
he might have a hard time piling up 
the necessary votes on succeeding bal- 





lots. In this case, he could lose out 
altogether. To win the nomination 
a candidate must receive 68614 votes. 
Neither Stevenson nor Kefauver has 
anywhere near this number of dele- 
gates pledged to his side. 

In case a deadlock should occur, it 
would open the way for the hopes of 
Governor Averell Harriman of New 
York or Senator Stuart Symington of 
Missouri. Both men have refrained 
from taking part in the primaries 
where Kefauver and Stevenson were 
competing. But both men have strong 
supporters in their own states and 
across the nation. 

It is even possible that the conven- 
tion may nominate a candidate who 
hasn’t even been mentioned widely up 
to now. In other words, most people 
think the Democratic convention, 
which will begin in Chicago on August 
13, is still wide open. 


Truce Team Out 


People wonder what will happen 
next in Korea—now that the UN has 
ordered the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission to get out. The 
4-nation team was set up in July 1953 
to see that the Korean armistice was 
carried out. It includes members from 
Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Even at first it seemed doubtful 
that the team would actually do its job. 
Many people pointed out that while 
Sweden and Switzerland were genuine 
neutrals, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
were not. It didn’t seem likely that 
representatives from 2 communist na- 
tions would bear down on communist 
North Korea—no matter how much 
the North Koreans violated the truce. 
Time seems to have proved the skeptics 
correct. 

There’s little doubt but what the 
Poles and Czechs have been in sym- 
pathy with the North Korean com- 
munists from the first. They have 
kept their teammates from making 
first-hand checks in North Korea 
except when the North Koreans had 
plenty of time to get military equip- 
ment out of sight. As a result, North 
Korea has been able to build new air- 
fields, bring in jets from Russia, and 
increase the size of its army. 

At the same time, the Poles and 


PONTIAC DIVISION OF GENERAL BOTORS 


AB JENKINS, famous race driver, is now going to work as a safety consultant 
to a car manufacturing company. Although Jenkins holds many speed records, 
he is sometimes called the “world’s safest driver.” See his slogan above. 








AMERICA’S Olympic team members 
will wear the parade uniforms shown 
here. Above are Olympic hopefuls 
Jack Kelly, Jr., and Shelley Mann. The 
games will be held in Australia. 


Czechs have been free to roam through 
South Korea to their heart’s content 
visiting wherever they wished. The 
South Koreans say the Poles and 
Czechs acted as spies—not as members 
of a neutral inspection team. 

The UN action brought protests 
from North Korea and Russia. The 
North Koreans pretended to be out- 
raged by the suspension of the truce 
team. Russia branded the UN action 
as a “gross violation of the armistice 
conditions in Korea,” 

American officials, meanwhile, point 
out that the military build-up in North 
Korea is a serious problem for the 
free world. They call it a bold viola- 
tion of the armistice. They say a new 
solution must be found for handling 
the Korean problem. 

The New York Times sums up the 
situation this way: “Putting an end 
to the commission does not mean that 
there will be a fresh outbreak of a 
shooting war in Korea. It does mean 
that the United Nations is now facing 
up to the realities of the situation. 
Some other instruments will have to 
be devised as this fiction of the ‘neu- 
trality’ of the Poles and Czechs is 
ended. This is the responsibility of 
the United Nations and it must be met 
by that body.” 


One Uniform? 


General Carl Spaatz, a retired Air 
Force officer, has revived an old idea. 
Writing in Newsweek, the former top 
Air Force general proposes that the 
United States have a single military 
service in which all men would wear 
the same uniform. 

Instead of belonging to the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marines, a fight- 
ing man would simply belong to the 
armed forces of the United States. He 
might fight in a naval unit, work in a 
supply depot, fly an airplane, or drive 
a tank. But he would be a member of 
a 1-service military force. 

The general goes on to suggest that 
the unified service would also have 
a single promotion list. It would have 
a General Staff presided over by a 
Chief of Staff—under a civilian Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

The plan would do away with the 
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arguments and squabbles which now 


go on between our various services, 


General Spaatz believes. This would 
strengthen our position, says the gen- 
eral, because it would permit our mili- 
tary leaders to take a broader view of 
defense problems than they do now. 

At present, the general points out, 
we are eager to develop new and better 
but 


new 


weapons, new weapons aren’t 


handled in ways. He goes on to 


say, “Airplanes for the transport of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs are 
treated as auxiliaries to mass ground 
armies. The atomic submarine is re- 
garded as an surface 


The old 


wag the new dog.” 


auxiliary to 
fleets. tail is permitted to 
Many people do not agree with Gen- 
They point out that some 
quarrels in our Defense Department 
may be a good thing. They say that 
our ideas on defense are constantly 
changing. 

In making new decisions, we need to 
different The 
men in the various services see things 
in a different light—but that’s good. 
We need to hear all points of view 
the l- 


eral Spaatz. 


hear points of view. 


not just one—opponents of 


service idea believe. 


New Highways 


The United States will soon tackle 
the biggest road-building job in his- 
tory. Both the Senate and House have 
okayed gigantic highway 
The final version of the bill will be 
worked out in committee. It may give 
our nation more than 50 billion dollars’ 
worth of new and improved highways. 

A big chunk of the money 
27 billion dollars—will go to build a 
42,500-mile network of superhigh- 
The thoroughfares will connect 
42 state capitals and more than 200 


programs. 


around 


ways. 


big cities and industrial centers across 
the nation. Uncle Sam may foot nine- 
tenths of the cost; the states, the rest. 

One billion dollars will be set aside 
to increase the regular federal-state 
road building program which has been 


SENATORS and their assistants are getting a new $20,000,000 office building in 
Washington, D. C. The 7-story structure near the Capitol will have 329 offices. 


in effect for some years. This is the 
plan by which Uncle Sam matches 
what the states spend to improve their 
highways. Some $400,000,000 is ear- 
marked to improve highways through 
our national parks and forests. 

Who for the new roads? 
The people who use them—all of us! 
Taxes on gasoline will jump from 2c a 
gallon to 3c. Tire taxes will go up, 
There will be higher levies on 


will pay 


too. 
trucks, buses, and trailers. Each car 
owner will pay a special fee—based on 
the weight of his vehicle. 

The average motorist will spend $10 
run 
But, say experts, he will 
more than make it up in gas and tires 
saved, to say nothing of more com- 
fortable and far safer travel 

New highways will permit motorists 
to speed through big cities without 


more a year to his car than he 


does now. 


Safe, wide bridges will 
Safety ex- 
perts predict the new highways may 


slowing down. 
replace old, narrow ones. 
save 3,500 lives a year—lives now lost 
on narrow bridges, at crowded inter- 
sections, and on blind curves. 

The new highway program will give 
industry a big boost. We'll need more 


cement, steel, sand, gravel, lumber, 
and highway signs. We'll need more 
machinery of all kinds, and _ ex- 


say the road-building 


will create 500,000 new jobs! 


perts program 


New Premier for Burma 


Early this month, Premier U Nu re- 
signed as head of the Burmese gov- 
The 49-year-old statesman 
Burma 
Britain more 


ernment. 
had led his nation ever 
from 


since 
won its freedom 
than & years ago. 
U Nu, who made a 3-week visit to 
the United States 
threatened to give up his post on 
This time, the gov- 
ernment accepted his resignation and 
appointed 41-year-old U Ba 
Premier. Burma’s new leader, whose 
nickname is Big Tiger, was Defense 
Minister under Premier U Nu. 


last summer, had 


9 


other occasions. 


Swe as 


K 
S 
4 


» 





ettu.ence ee 


No one is certain why the Burmese 
leader gave up his post. 
think U Nu felt his policy of trying to 
keep his country neutral had failed 
The former Premier had pointed out 
that the Russian and Chinese embas 
sies in Rangoon had made trouble for 
his government. 

There is also talk that U Nu may 
return as Premier in a year or so. The 
former leader of the Burmese govern- 


Some people 


ment says he will take over again after 
he has had time to reorganize his po 
litical party. Meanwhile, the 
Premier says he will continue Burma's 
neutral policies. 

Burma, somewhat smaller than 
Texas, has 19,000,000 people. Most of 
them are descendants of Tibetan and 
Chinese tribes which settled in Burma 
There 


settlers 


new 


thousands of years ago 
also some Indians and 
Pakistan. 

Rangoon, capital and chief port, has 
600,000 people. It is one of the world’s 
The 


located 


are 


from 


markets. 
Buddha, 
tracts thousands of worshipers 

Most of the 
Southern 


leading rice great 


snrine of here, at 


surmese are farmers 


surma has fine soil and is 
one of the world’s richest rice-growing 
regions. Burma grows more rice than 
she needs and sells some of it to other 
The farmers grow 


cotton, peanuts, fruits, vegetables, and 


countries also 
rubber trees. 

Burma’s forests contain big groves 
of teak, a valuable wood used in ship 
building. Hidden underground 
oil, lead, silver, tin, iron, and coal, but 


are 


most of the mineral resources have not 
There few fac 
sSurma, but rubber shoes and 


been developed. are 


tories in 


soap are made in Rangoon and silk 
cloth is woven in Mandalay 
Most of the Burmese are poor. The 


average 
$35 a 


person probably earns only 
Even better off 
than many other people in Asia. Al 


most everyone in 


year. so he’s 


jurma gets enough 
to eat. 


Alaskan Highway 


People in Fairbanks, Alaska, expect 
more the 
United States this summer than they 
did year. Their town is at the 
northern end of the Alaska Highway 

the only road which links the United 
States with its northern 


to see even tourists from 


last 


territory 





THE EDDY DUCHIN STORY is a new motion picture depicting the life of 
one of America’s most famous popular musicians 
of Duchin, and Kim Novak stars as his first wife 
with Power are Rex Thompson and Victoria Shaw 


Tyrone Power plays the part 


Shown in the picture above 


Last 


buses, 


year, some 40,000 people——in 


trucks, and private cars—used 


the road 
The Alaska Highway is 1,520 miles 


long. It winds through country which 
a few years ago was known only to 
trappers and prospectors. The road 


from Dawson Creek, in 
British Columbia, to Fairbanks At 
Dawson Creek, the road is linked to 


stretches 


Canadian and U. 8. road systems 
The long highway was built during 
World War II the Japanese 
threatened to invade Alaska. It 
in a far shorter time 
than anyone thought 


when 
was 
built in a hurry 
possible Con- 
struction workers started at both ends 
of the proposed highway in March 
1942. By December, trucks 
were rolling north. 


Army 


The first tourists who used the road 
There 
Trav 
elers had to carry their own food and 


found it a bumpy experience 
were no hotels along the route 


be willing to camp out along the way 

The road is better now, and gas sta 
tions and hotels serve highway trav 
have 
the 


open all year 


elers Some atretches 

but most of 
Though it’ 
round, motorists are advised to use the 
May October, if 


the 


asphalt 
surfaces, road is 
yt avel 
and 


road between 


possible, when weather is most 


pleasant 
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About four-fifths o 
The best farms are in the north and northeastern sections of 
Principal crops are wheat, corn, hemp, and sugar beets. 


YUGOSLAVS are rugged people living in a rugged land. 
them are farmers 





MARSHAL TITO, the Yugoslav dictator, reviews his troops. His nation has 
received much military equipment and other help from the United States. 


country will reconsider its aid program now that he has moved closer to Russia. 





WOMAN TEXTILE worker in Yugoslav factory. 
factories but is a long way from being an industrial nation. 
cloth and others prepare food for market. 


The country is building more 
Some plants make 
Mining is becoming important. 


Changes in 


Yugoslavia 


(Continued from page 1) 


and modernize his country’s forces. 

Until Stalin’s death, Russia put tre- 
mendous’ pressure on Yugoslavia. 
Tito was denounced by Soviet leaders 
in the most extreme language. The 
tussians did everything they could to 
make Tito knuckle under, but were 
unsuccessful. 

After Stalin’s death, the new Soviet 
leaders began to show a more friendly 
attitude toward Yugoslavia. Diplo- 
matic and trade relations were re- 
sumed between the 2 countries. A 
year ago, Soviet Premier Bulganin 
and Party Leader Khrushchev visited 
Yugoslavia in a further attempt to 
patch up relations. 

Climax of the Soviet campaign was 
the invitation for Tito to visit Rus- 
sia. A few months before Tito’s trip, 
the Soviet rulers had unleashed their 
attack on the late Joseph Stalin. 
Among other things, they blamed 
Stalin for the falling out with Yugo- 
slavia. While in Moscow, Tito was 
told that differences between the 2 
nations can easily be worked out now 
that Stalin is dead. 

The replacement of Foreign Minis- 
ter V. M. Molotov by Dmitri Shepilov 
was widely regarded as a concession 
to Tito. Molotov had played an im- 
portant role in the events which 
brought about the split between Rus- 
sia and Yugoslavia. 

Tito has praised the actions of the 
present Soviet leaders. At the same 
time, he has proclaimed that his coun- 
try will remain independent and will 
not again come under Russian control. 
The new relationship with the Soviet 
Union, he has said, will not alter his 
nation’s friendly relations with the 
west. 

Nonetheless, many observers in the 
United States and other western lands 
are wondering if Yugoslavia will not 
end up once more firmly in the Mos- 
cow camp. Viewing recent develop- 
ments, some Americans say that we 
should stop helping Yugoslavia. They 
argue: 

“Tito’s recent trip to Moscow shows 
that he is again lining up with Rus- 
sia. It proves once more that you 
can’t trust a communist. We have 
given Yugoslavia more than 1'% bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of aid since 1948 

and what have we _ received in 
return? 

“Time and again Tito has acted 
against our wishes. He refused to join 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Meanwhile, he continues to run 
a communist dictatorship at home. He 
has played off one side against the 
other in the cold war, and has brought 
great benefits to his country while 
giving little or nothing in return. 

“In case of another world conflict, 
Tito would almost surely side with 
Russia in view of recent develop- 
ments. The arms we have supplied 
him would be turned against us and 
our allies. Let us cut off all aid—both 
military and economic—immediately, 
and channel it to countries which 
would not turn against us.” 

Other Americans feel that it would 
be unwise to adopt a hostile attitude 
toward Yugoslavia and cut off all aid. 
They say: 

“Our aid to Tito has paid dividends. 
Yugoslavia has cooperated in recent 
years with Greece and Turkey—our 
allies—and this cooperation has 
helped create a more stable situation 


in southeastern Europe than there 
otherwise would have been. Tito also 
cooperated with Italy in solving the 
troublesome Trieste problem, a dis- 
pute which Russia had used to pro- 
mote discord among the western 
powers. 

“While Tito is a communist, he has 
made it very plain that he is inde- 
pendent of the Soviet Union. It is 
obvious that his recent trip to Moscow 
was more a triumph for Tito than for 
the Soviet leaders. 

“Plainly Tito intends to keep his 
country on a neutral path. We feel he 
would be better off to line up with us, 
but surely it is better for Yugoslavia 
to remain neutral than to go back into 
the Russian fold. If we continue to 
be friendly with Yugoslavia, respect 
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its neutrality, and help the country in 
a moderate way, there is little chance 
that it will ever again come under 
Soviet control.” 

The land Tito rules has frontiers 
with 7 other lands. Italy, Austria, 
and Hungary are on the north; Ro- 
mania and Bulgaria are in the east; 
Greece is in the south, and Albania 
in the southwest. 

Yugoslavia has a long western coast 
on the Adriatic Sea. Mountains rise 
sharply above the sea, and surround 
bays which serve as harbors. Chains 
of peaks and hills run inland through 
much of the country. Large areas of 
flat land are found only in the north 

around the Danube River near 
Hungary and Romania. 

Along the Adriatic, Yugoslavia’s 
climate is mild most of the time. Va- 
cationers like the region’s seaside re- 
sorts. Farther inland, winters are 
cold; summers are hot. 

Yugoslavia has 17,500,000 people, 
compared with about 312,000 for Wy- 
oming. Almost all of the people be- 
long to branches of the Slav race, but 
there are differences among them. 

Serbs form the largest group. They 
live in eastern and southern Yugo- 
slavia. They use an alphabet very 
much like that of Russia. Croats and 
Slovenes live in the north. They use 
a Latin alphabet. Macedonians, Mon- 
tenegrins, Hungarians, Romanians, 
Albanians, Czechs, and a few Ger- 
mans are a part of the population. 

Eight out of 10 Yugoslavs live by 
farming. Wheat, corn, hemp, and 
sugar beets are grown in the rich soil 
of the northern plains. Cattle, horses, 
and poultry are raised. 

Yugoslavia has many minerals. She 
mines copper, chrome, manganese, 
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zinc, 
Oil is 


bauxite (for aluminum), 
iron, antimony, coal, and salt. 
pumped. 

Yugoslavia has lacked modern ma- 
chinery for her mines. But she is 
trying hard to dig more minerals. 
Selling them to other lands can, in 
time, help to make Yugoslavia more 
prosperous. 


lead, 


For many years, most Yugoslav fac- 
tories made cloth or prepared foods 
for market. There other 
plants. Tito is building more facto- 


ries. 


were few 
He wants industries which will 
strengthen his country. 

For most Yugoslavs, earning a liv- 
ing isn’t rule, farmers 
have only small plots of land. They 
lack up-to-date machinery and must 
do most work by hand. 
find their wages can’t 


prices. 


easy. AS a 


City workers 
keep up with 


The average income for a Yugoslav 
is only about $150 a year. A city 
worker may earn about $25 a month. 
He’d have to spend almost half of his 
monthly wage to buy a pair of shoes. 
Even the manager of a factory prob- 
ably never will own a car. A Ford 
costs about $7,000 in Yugoslavia. 

Before World War II, large num- 
bers of the people couldn’t 
write. 


read or 
New and larger schools are 
helping to change this. All young 
people must go through the elemen- 
tary grades. 

Along with 
other regular 
offer courses in farming, science, and 
engineering. Yugoslav 
ple seem especially interested in learn- 
ing how to run machinery. 
are popular among 
They like basketball, swim- 
ming, fishing, and mountain climbing. 
In winter, they may ski in the moun- 
tains. 

The people of Yugoslavia have had 
a long and stormy history. Their land 
has played a part in many of the 
world’s big events. Much of the 
northern region was for many years 
a part of the Austrian-Hungarian 
Empire. 

After World War I, victorious allies 
broke up the 
Empire. Yugoslavia was set up as an 
independent kingdom. In April 1941, 
during World War II, Dictator Adolf 
Hitler of 
slavia. King Peter of Yugoslavia fled 
to Britain. 

Tito was a leader of Yugoslav guer- 
rillas who fought the Germans during 
the war. As the war ended, Tito took 
over the government with Belgrade as 
his capital. He first held the title of 
Minister. He elected 
1953. 


By HOWARD SWEET 


reading, writing, and 


studies, schools also 


young peo- 


Sports young 


people. 


Austrian-Hungarian 


Germany occupied Yugo- 


Prime was 


President in 





THERE’S ROOM for many more baby tortoises on the back of this giant Indian 
The big boy doesn’t even seem to know he’s 
It’s slow going, though, for the crafty rider. 


Ocean turtle at the London zoo. 
got a passenger. 
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Science in the News 


pg day, at the sound of the 
5 o’clock whistle, factory workers 
may take off their work clothes, roll 
them up, and throw them away. The 
Kimberly-Clark de- 
veloped paper clothes designed to be 
after wearing. They 
made from a textile that comes from 
trees. Instead of coming off a loom, 
this new fabric is made on high-speed 
papermaking machines. 

Most garments made from this ma- 
terial 


Corporation has 


discarded are 


are as inexpensive as paper 
bags. They may be printed, colored, 
cut, and sewed. Tests have shown 


that they can even be made to resist 
both water and flames. 

So far, only utility garments have 
been made. Laboratory coats, panchos 
for outdoor workers, hospital gowns, 
and overalls for industrial employes 
are currently being tested. 

In the 
find many 
they may meet the need for disposa- 


future, paper clothes may 


new uses. For example, 
ble clothing in atomic plants, where 
contamination with radioactive parti- 


cles is a problem. 
* 


Two new processes for removing 
valuable metals from ores are being 
tested. 
ticularly 


If successful, they will be par- 
which 
tain such a small percentage of metals 


useful for ores con- 


that they are too expensive to mine 
and refine with present methods. 
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Under one technique, the metals are 
boiled out of the with electric 
heat. A special unit warms the ore 
to extremely high temperatures, rang- 
ing from 13,000 to 18,000 
Fahrenheit. At temperatures, 
the metals 
boil and vaporize, or turn into steam. 


ore 


degrees 
such 
even most heat-resistant 
The vapors are trapped and the metals 
collected then 
the vapors. 

The other method uses chemicals to 
the 
Ores containing more than 
one valuable metal are treated in sev- 
eral chemical solutions. Each liquid 
different metal, and the 
minerals are collected in separate con- 


are and separated by 


cool ing 
elements which 


dissolve are 


wanted. 


dissolves a 
tainers. This requires only one step, 
first having to obtain the 
metals from the ore and then separat 
from each 


instead of 


ing them other. 


* 


Among the popular tourist attra: 
tions in California are the forests of 
huge sequoia and redwood trees 
These giants make even the largest of 
other trees appear to be midgets in 
comparison. 

Sequoias than 
tall 


diseases 


are more 
though 


immune to plant 


massive 
redwood 


They 


trees, not #0 
are 
and are strongly armed against fire 
Their bark, ranging from a few inches 
to 2 feet 
like asbestos. 


in thickness, resists flames 


“General Sherman” 
Park is the 


is 970 


ate 


in Sequoia Na 
bigyvest known 
feet high At 
diameter is 


tional 
sequola. It 
level its 


ground over 36 


feet and it measures 101 feet around. 
The tree weighs over 6,000 tons and 
contains enough lumber to build a vil- 
lage of 50 houses. Its 
covers the area of a city block. 


root svatem 


“General Sherman” is believed to be 
the oldest living thing on earth. Bor- 
1930 the 
more than 3,500 years old 


ings in showed tree to be 
Redwood trees are found along Cali 
They are members 
of the same family as the sequoia. The 


fornia’s coastline. 


” 


largest redwood is “Founders Tree, 
which rises to a height of 364 feet 
Redwoods are named for their hand- 
some reddish-brown lumber, which is 
used in making furniture and build- 


ing houses. By Victor BLock 





News Quiz 











Supreme Court 


1. Describe the Supreme Court con 
troversy that arose during the 1930's 
Contrast it with the present dispute 


] 


2. On what grounds did the Court rule 


against racial segregation in the publi 
schools? 
. Ww hat do the defenders of cprera 


tion say about the Court's right to make 
such a ruling? 

1. Tell of the high tribunal's decision 
concerning state sedition laws. 

5. How do the critics and supporter 


of this decision argue? 


6. Describe some of the current plar 
for placing new 
preme Court or 
general 


restrictions on the Su 
upon federal power 


7. Give arguments for and against suc} 


measure 


Discussion 
1. Do you think it is necessary and 
desirable that we have state—as well 


as federal—-laws to prohibit subversive 
action against the United States 
ment? Explain your position 


pyovern 


2. In general, do you think we do or do 


not need new curbs upon the authority 
of the Supreme Court, and upon federal 


power? Give reasons for your answer 
Yugoslavia 
1. Why are some westerners alarmed 


over recent developments affecting rela 
tions between Yugoslavia and Russia? 


2. Why is 1948 an important date in 
the history of Yugoslavia? 

t. For what reasons did the United 
States give Tito help? 

i. Why do some Americans feel that 
we should stop helping Yugoslavia? 

5. What do those Americans say who 


think we should continue to help Tito’s 
land? 


6. What are Yugoslavia’s main crops 
and mineral resources? 

7. Describe what life in that country 
is like today 

8. In what way was Yugoslavia in 


volved in World War II? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think we have received our 
money's worth for the assistance we have 
given Yugoslavia in the past? Explain 


2. What do you think should be our 
attitude toward Tito’s government in 
the future? Give reason 


Miscellaneous 
1. Tell something about Russia's newly 
appointed foreign minister, Dmitri Shep! 


lov. Whom did he replace? 

2. How is the outcome of Democratic 
Presidential primaries expected to affect 
the Democratic convention in August? 


3. Why was the Neutral Nations Su 
pervisory Commission ordered out of 
Korea? 


1. Give several arguments for unitir 
our armed forees into a single militar 
service. What do those who are opposed 
to such a plan say? 


5. How will 
for proposed 
proy 

grams? 


6. Who is the new premier of Burma 
Tell something about this Asian land 


raised to pa 
highway pr 


money be 
new U 5 


7 To what important government pe 
was Fred Seaton appointed 
President Eisenhower 


recently 
” 


Pronunciations 


Bulganin —bddl-ga'nir 


Dmitri Shepiloy—«i 


me ty nep \ 


Gamal Nasser—ga-mal’ nia‘ér 


Khrushchev — krdosh-chawf 

Marshal Tito——mar'shil tet 

Mohammed Naguib—m-ham'méd 1 
gen 


Solomon Bandaranaike 
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“Juvenile 
editorial 
Dispatch. 


Nondelinquents,” san 
in The Richmond Times- 


What is the opposite of a juvenile 
delinquent? 

A city in California is sponsoring 
a contest among its 11-to-18-year-olds 
to find a good descriptive name for the 
vast majority of young folk through- 
out our country who are not juvenile 
delinquents. 

According to Public Management 
magazine, the city’s councilmen au- 
thorized the contest to counteract 
what they felt was a disproportionate 
amount of publicity given to problem 
children, and to shift attention to the 
large percentage of young people who 
deserve for their good 
havior. 

Perhaps a few older folk do tend 
to view teen-agers in general with 
suspicion. Arrest figures may furnish 
a clue as to why this is so. 

The FBI reports that last year, 42.3 
per cent of the arrests for major crimes 
were of persons under the age of 18. 
Nearly half of these were under the 
age of 15. Robbery, burglary, lar- 
ceny, and auto theft were the crimes 
most frequently committed by these 
young people. 


acclaim be- 


Even so, these figures represent only 
percentage of all the teen- 
The majority of the 
young folk are probably neither worse 


a small 
agers. vast 
nor better than their elders were when 
they were young. 

All is right with the teen-age 
povulation of the United States today. 
But there is a great deal that is right 
about these young people, and if any- 
one thinks the country is going to the 
dogs, he properly blame it on 
youth. 


not 


can’t 


“Friend or Leader?” by J. M. Rob- 
erts, Associated Press, News Analyst. 


When the United States tries to be 
friends with everyone, it practices one 


of the most difficult and one of the 
weakest facets of American foreign 
policy. 


Qualified leadership hardly ever suc- 
ceeds in being friends with everybody. 
In attempting to do so it may indeed 
fail in friendship with anybody. 
There is a difference between friend- 





PICTURES SUCH as this used to be considered fantastic. 


STORIES ABOUT delinquency often make us forget that most young people lead normal, 


even-handed 
international affairs. 

There is a serious school of thought 
which contends that, instead of trying 
to be neutral on problems which arise 
between component parts of the free 
world, the United States should 
tively follow her conscience. This is 
the role of leadership, rather than the 
role of mediation. 


ship and leadership in 


ac- 


They point out that Americans are 
inclined to take the attitude that those 
who are not with them in the cold 
war are against them. That means 
submerged peoples (colonials of 
Africa and Asia, for instance) must 
be granted the right to feel the same 
way about those who are with 
them in their revolution against Euro- 
pean authority. 


not 


The overwhelming difficulty, of 
course, is that much of Europe’s 
strength depends upon its economic 


S CHAMeER OF COMMERCE 


But we have now 


come to the point where the building of space stations is a practical problem. 
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relationship with these colonial areas 
One of the chief Russian objectives is 
to rupture these relations, causing 
European collapse, instead of letting 
gradually And 
continued European strength is vital 
to the United States. 


Secretary Dulles once expressed a 


them be worked out 


practical approach to such problems 
He said the way to work was first to 
right then, if 
necessary, compromise with what was 
That is an 
neutral, approach. 


decide what was and 


possible. active, not a 


“Abolish the Editorial Page?” a 
symposium in The Rotarian. 


Several newspapers have abolished 
their editorial pages and others have 
turned theirs into a feature, or enter- 
tainment, page. 
asked newspapermen 
how they feel about it. Would they 
abolish the editorial page? Why, or 
why not? 

Carl 
Graduate 


To explore that mat- 


ter we several 


Here are their answers: 
Ackerman, 
School of 
lumbia University, says: 


retiring Dean, 


Journalism, Co- 


The editorial page of the daily news 
paper is the Supreme Court of Public 
Opinion. Whenever, if ever, we 
ish that Court, our fundamental demo 
cratic 


abol 


will become mech- 
Even though a few 
citizens may prefer to be dumb, and 


institutions 
anized dummies. 


happy, why should all others be 
obliged to fit themselves into that 
mold? 

W. G. Trestain, general manager of 
the London, Ontario, Free Press, 
writes: 


Perhaps what some would abolish is 
the political-propaganda page of the 
century which 
party, right or wrong.” 

If there are any of these pages left, 
let’s abolish them. But, on the whole, 
editorial writers perform a great and 
useful service. They are the editorial 
page; surely we do not want to abolish 
them. 


last screamed: “My 


a 
. », 
© on 


useful lives 
managing editor of 
the Louisville, Kentucky, Time says 


A newspaper 


Norman Isaacs, 


without an editorial 
page would instantly become a journal 
istic jellyfish. Too many of them al 
little 


Of course, the editorial 


ready have too spine 


pages lack 
the flamboyancy of the old days of pe 
But those 


page as either 


sonal journalism. who see 


the editorial dead or 
It’s 
American 


dying need an eye examination 
liveliest 


society. 


the corpse in 


“Space Station,” in The Atlantic. 


While American engineers struggle 
to design and build the first artificial] 
satellite in time for the International 
Geophysical Year, some of their fel- 


low scientists are already planning 
the next step: the inhabited earth 
satellite. One of the most interesting 


projects is the space equivalent of a 


frontier post, proposed by Darrel 
Romick of the Goodyear Aircraft Cor 
poration suilt of materials that 
would in effect transport themselves 


from the earth, this structure would 
serve as a base, or at least a transfer 
point, for expeditions out beyond. 
The Romick satellite will be habit 
from the first week that 
struction begins. The basic building 


able con 


units, at least at the beginning, are 
the hulls of the rocket ships that bring 
men and material from the earth. As 
rocket 


each ship delivers its load of 


men or supplies, it is added on to the 
buildings which will be several hun- 
dred feet long after a couple of weeks 

The eventual structure will be a 
tube 1,000 feet in diameter and 3,000 
feet long. At one end is a wheel which 
contains living quarters. This wheel 
that 


force provides the equivalent of grav- 


revolves slowly so centrifugal 


ity, for there will be no natural 
gravity at that point in space. Mr. 
Romick estimates that it will take 


about 34% years to build the celestial 


colony. 


